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Play" is acted, these pieces have been 
used each year by some of the actors 
who give the last scenes in the life of 
Husain. One is led to believe, con- 
sidering how easily more decorative 
bazar armor could be procured, that 
these pieces may have had some pe- 
culiar importance attached to them 



originally, which has been forgotten. 
The dagger with the blood channel 
bears an inscription stating it to have 
been the property of a chief of one of 
the Kurdish tribes, but he does not ap- 
pear to have been particularly note- 
worthy. 

c. P.D- 
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A PAINTING BY JOHN H. 
TWACHTMAN. 

BY the purchase of the Rainbow's 
Source, by John H. Twachtman, 
the City Art Museum has come 
into the possession of one of the finest 
examples of the work of an American 
artist whose name will go down in 
history along with that of Whistler, 
LaFarge, Homer and Inness. Twacht- 
man has been called an impressionist, 
yet he was more than the term is gen- 
erally understood to imply. His best 
work has the mysterious, spiritual 
quality of a Whistler, the poetry of 
an Inness, and in his most colorful 
paintings he rivals the great Monet. 
The paintings of Twachtman with 
the exception of his early work, have 
a delicate touch and a keen insight into 
the very soul of nature which give 
them an individuality unmistakable. 
He was little concerned with the 
technique or the material aspect of the 
thing he painted, more with what that 
thing suggested to him and what it 



should mean to us. At times his 
work seems cold and bare, bordering 
on the abstractions much discussed 
among our modernists. In the opinion 
of some who claim to be familiar with 
the work and life of Twachtman, he 
has been subjected to the same unkind 
treatment that has befallen other of 
our great artists: Unfinished sketches 
and canvasses have been brought forth 
and offered to the eager collector as 
examples of his finished work. How- 
ever this may be, there is always a 
suggestiveness and a simplicity that 
stimulates the imagination and opens 
up to us new visions. 

The Rainbow's Source is a canvas 
35^ by 2 4 J A inches and is unsigned. 
It represents the falls of a mountain 
stream seen through early morning 
mists. The various forms are dimly 
suggested, here and there rocks and 
trees, a distant hill and a bit of sky. 
The water as it tumbles over the 
hidden stones sparkles with all the 
colors of an opal. So delicate yet so 
brilliant are the colors, one thinks 
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THE RAINBOWS SOURCE 

John H. T'trachtman (/8jJ-/go2) 

of the iridescence of ancient glass that 
flakes and falls at the touch. 

Another painting, March Wood- 
lands, temporarily lent to the Mu- 
seum, shows an entirely different phase 
of Twachtman's work. A landscape 
in warm grays and flesh tones, equally 
poetic and suggestive, but less brilliant 
in color. It is difficult to describe pic- 
tures of such quality. The artist's 
message is not one that may be con- 
veyed by words. He must speak to 
us directly, and if we understand, he 
leads us into a new world, he shows 
us new beauty — beauty most of us 
miss. 

John H. Twachtman was born in 
Cincinnati in 1853. In 1875 he went 
to Munich, where he studied for two 
years under Loefftz- He joined Du- 
veneck's class and with a number of 



other young American art students 
went to Florence and Venice. After 
the breaking up of this class, Twacht- 
man went to Paris, where he studied 
at the Academie Julian under Bou- 
langer and Lefebvre. He was a 
member of the Society of American 
Artists and of the Ten American 
Painters. He died in Gloucester, 
Mass., in 1902. 

R.A. if. 

AN ITALIAN PORTRAIT OF 
THE LOMBARD SCHOOL. 

A RECENT accession of the Mu- 
seum is a XVI century Italian 
portrait of the Lombard school, 
ascribed with a high degree of plausi- 
bility to the painter Gianpietrino 
(Pietro Rizzo or Ricci), who flour- 
ished at Milan during the latter part 
of the XV century and the opening 
vears of the XVI century. He was 
not only an imitator of the style of 
Leonardo da Vinci; but was, with 
Boltraflio, Marco d'Oggionno, Salaino, 
Giovan Antonio Bazzi and Caesare da 
Sesto, a direct pupil of the master. 
The gentle smiling countenances of 
Gianpietrino's female heads are im- 
mediately recognized as reproductions 
of Leonardo's enigmatic smile as typi- 
fied in the Mona Lisa. Of all the 
members of the Lombard school, Gi- 
anpietrino was perhaps most successful 
in retaining this dreamy, poetic ex- 
pression. He usually painted only 
half length figures, rarely large altar 
pieces; and many of his works were 
until comparatively recent years 
ascribed to his master. He lias often 
been confused also with Sodoma, Luini 
and Marco d'Oggionno. His work is 
now generally identified by certain 
characteristics of drawing, by its cold 
gray modelling, and by the peculiar 
golden red color of the draperies. His 
studio is said to have been one of the 
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